SATYA VRAT SHASTRI 


THE KUMARASAMBHAVACAMPU — A STUDY 


Campii is a form of literature which has its own attraction in the 
skilful admixure of prose and poetry that it presents: gadyapadyamayam 
kdvyam campiir ity abhidhiyate. There are some very good specimens 
of it in Sanskrit literature. Beginning with the Nalacampit a whole 
class of literature in this form has grown up over the centuries. One of 
the latest instances of this is the Kumdrasambhavacampi, the adapta- 
tion in Campiti form of the great poem, the Kumdrasambhava of KaAli- 
dasa. In the entire modern Sanskrit literature pertaining to Kalidasa 
which includes original plays or poems on him or adaptations of his 
works, there is no other work in this literary form. 


Its author is King Sarfoji II, known in Sanskrit literature as Sa- 
rabhoji, the Sanskritization on sound analogy, of course, of Sarfoji, 
who ruled over Tanjore from 1800-32 A.D. A great patron of learning, 
he made Tanjore, a centre of attraction for all savants in Sanskrit, 
‘Tamil and Marathi. Not only that, he was himself a scholar and a writer 
of note in Sanskrit and Marathi. There are at least four Sanskrit works 
to his credit: Smrtisdrasamuccaya, Smrtisangraha, Mudraraksasacchaya 
and the work under reference, the Kumdrasambhavacampii, undoub- 


tedly his best work, being a creative composition unlike the first three — 


which are compendia or abridgements of older works. King Sarfoji 
attracted to his court a number of Pandits whom he patronized by 
liberal grants of land or rich rewards. 


The greatest monument to king Sarfoji’s memory is Sarasvathi 
Mahal Palace Library at Tanjore which is named after him. During his 
life time the scholar-king had been enriching this collection by not only 
the copying of the Mss. but also purchasing as many of them as were 
available for sale during his frequent pilgrimages to Banaras. The 
result: the Sarasvathi Mahal Library now surely is one of the richest 
and the costliest libraries of the Oriental manuscripts in India. 
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In the very beginning of his work the author presents the rationale 
of his going in for a Campi form for his composition avoiding exclusive 
verse or exclusive prose. According to him a verse without prose does 
not really go down the heart. Equally, prose without verse is not relished 
by it. It is their combination, their admixure, which like the combi- 
nation of sudha (nectar) and madhvika (spirituous liquor distilled from 


—-the--madhiika~flowers)—-which-—-gives-particular...satisfaction ..to_.con-. 


noisseurs: 


padyam hrdyam aptha gadyarahitam dhatte na hrdy aspadam 
gadyam padyavivarjitam ca bhajate nasvadyatam mdanase / 
sihityam hi tayor dvayor api sudhamdadhvikayor yo bhavat / 
santosam hrdaydmbuje vitanute sahityavidyavidém // 


The author is conscious of the merits of the Ramdyanacampi by 
Bhoja, a predecessor of his. He, therefore, sets about writing his work, 
faultless in composition, very much like him adorning it with charming 
figures of speech in-words full of Rasa: ; 


tatputrah sarabhojivarmanrpatih sahityasdmrajyabhir 

bhojo ramakathdsudhamadhuritam campiiprabandham yatha / 
sdlankadracamatkriyarasapadam Suddham ca sandarbhatah 
samgrathnati kumdrasambhavamahadcampiprabandhottamam  // 


Published by Sri Sankaragurukulam, Srirangam, as Volume 5 in its 
publication series in the year 1940 and edited by Sri T.K. Balasubra- 
manya Aiyar, the Campi is divided into four parts called the Aévasas, 
which have 33,30,60, and 79 verses and 4,4,7 and 4 prose paragraphs 
of varying length respectively. The first Asvasa begins with an invo- 
cation to Lord Siva. Next is given a brief account of the ancestry of the 
poet. He is the son of Tulajendra, a descendant of Maloji of the Bhosala 
family of Tanjore. 


After these preliminary remarks the story of the birth of Kumara 
is taken up which closely follows the story as given by Kalidasa in his 
Kumdrasambhava. 

The account of the birth of Kumara starts in the work as in the 
model before its author, the Kumédrasambhava, with a detailed description 
of the glory and the grandeur of the mount Himalaya, which is said to 
have married Mend, the mental progeny of the Manes and begot from 
her a son Mainaka and a daughter, Parvati, who is once seen by Narada 
and is predicted to become Siva’s wife. As for. Siva, he is practising 
penance on a Himalayan tableland. Parvati at her father’s instance serves 
him. While this goes on gods tormented by the demon Taraka go to 
Brahma for succour who asks them to contrive for Siva’s attraction 
towards Parvati which may result in her marriage with him and the 
birth of a son who would destroy the demon. Indra thinks of Cupid 
who appears before him with his companion the spring. He is sent on 
a mission of softening Siva for Parvati. He, however, does not succeed 
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in it and is reduced to ashes by the Lord much to the sorrow of Rati, 
the Cupid’s wife. With firm resolve to secure Siva for her as her husband 
Parvati takes to severe austerities. One day the Lord disguised as a 
Brahmaca&rin enters into her Asrama. He speaks disparagingly of Siva 
pointing out many of his angularities and dissuades Parvati from pursuing 
her desire to which she does not agree. Unable to stand Siva’s denun- 
ciation she is about to leave the place when he appears before her in 
his true form. Parvati suggests to him to approach her father for her 
hand which he doés by sending Arundhati and the seven Rsis who settle 
his marriage three days thence. The marriage solemnized, the couple 
spend a month in the Himalayan city moving thereafter to mount 
Sumeru. After they had enjoyed marital bliss for a hundred years, the 
gods, who had in the meantime got tired of the long wait, appear before 
them with the earth and pray for a son. The love sports having been 
interrupted, the Lord asks the earth to carry his seed which she deposits 
in the Ganga and from which is born a strange child with six mouths 
and twelve arms who out of pity is fed by the six mothers, the Krttikas, 
on their milk, acquiring the name Sanmatura thereby. SAnmatura or 
Senapati is put at the head of their army by the gods in the battle 
between them and the demons and leads them to victory, thus bringing 
long-awaited relief to the three worlds that had been groaning under the 
oppressions of Taraka. 


After narrating this story, the author pays obeissance to the goddess 
of speech and asks for her forgiveness for any deficiencies, errors or 
omissions on his part due to hurry. And with this the fourth Asvasa and 
along with it the whole work comes to an end. 

Critical appreciation 


The Campii starts on a note of full confidence on the part of its 
author in his capacity in the successful execution of his work. The very 
second verse of it written in the form of the imaginary dialogue between 
him and the goddess of learning exudes it: 


matar vagdevi, kim te sarabhanarapate vatsa! karvain maméaste, 
saubrahmanyodbhavarthe ruciramrdupade campukavye 'bhilasah / 
vijidtam, haimasailasphatikamanisiladsanghasampatajata- 
sphitatopabhragangadpravahanasadrsah santu te vagvilasah //). 


«O mother Sarasvati, (Sarasvati) — yes my child, king Sarabha, what 
do you expect of me? I want to compose a Campi with soft and pleasant 
words, dealing with the birth of Subrahmanya. (Saravsati) — I know. 
May the play of your words be like the flow of the celestial Ganges 
gaining in intensity born of its fall on the crystal rocks of the mount 
Meru ». 


1. 12. 
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This confidence seems to have worn off as the author had arrived at 
the end of his work. In the last verse of his Campi, again addressed to - 
Sarasvati, he appears to be rather conscious of his shortcomings and 
inadequacies: 


matar vdni! namaskaromi caranadvandvambujam tavakam 
ksantavya kila balakena racita matra& ‘gasaém santatih / 

“yan me tra skhalitam, maya yad api votsrstam tvaragauravat 

tat sarvam mama sahasam bhagavati! ksantva prasannd bhava //*. 
« Mother Sarasvati, I bow to your lotus-like feet. You, the mother, 
should forgive the chain of offences committed by me. Whatever error 
I have committed in it (the Campi) or whatever omission I have made 
in a hurry, O goddess, that is a rash act on my part. You would forgive 
it and be pleased ». 


The contrast between the tone and tenor in the two verses, beth of 
them addressed to Sarasvati, one in the beginning and the other at the 
end of the work cannot be lost on any caréful observer. Thesé two verses 
between them sum up the author’s own assessment of his work. And, 
everything said and done, no assessment could be more objective than 
that of the author himself. Looked at from this point of view, it appears 
that both the statements of the author are on the whole correct. The 


-work is characterized by an excessive flow of words which have a kind 


of rhythm of their own. The work has a number of descriptions, the 
descriptions of the Himalaya, of Siva practising penance, of Taraka 
oppressing the worlds, of the forest under the spell of Cupid and spring, 
of the penance of Parvati, of the rites and festivities relating to the Siva- 
Parvati wedding, of the love-sports of Siva and Parvati and finally, the 
battle between the gods and the demons. Each one of these has given 
an opportunity to our author to show his vdgvildsa which, as explained 
by him through an apt simile, simply enthrals the reader. But while there 
is vagviladsa in abundance, the work does suffer from some jerks here 
and there, it does give some idea of having been hastily done up, some- 
thing having been left out in a hurry: yad api votsrstam tvardgauravat. 
What the author, therefore, says, in the last verse is not out of modesty 
only, it may have, as it does have, a grain of truth in it. 


We find that upto the second Asvasa the story moves rather leisurely. 
Upto that, the work deals only with the birth of Parvati, Siva’s penance, 
Parvati’s service to him, Cupid’s burning by him and Rati’s lamentations. 
The author lends considerable space to the description of the Himalaya, 
Siva in penance, the condition of the forest under the influence of Cupid 
and spring and so on. From the third Asvasa onwards the story picks 
up momentum and the events follow each other in quick succession. The 
descriptions also become shorter, lesser space being devoted to them, 
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thereby giving rise to the feeling that the author was hastening to bring 
his work to completion; he was therefore omitting some of the details 
found in the parent poem: yad api votsrstam tvaragauravat. He dismisses 
the post-marriage love-sports of Siva and Parvati in just 9 verses while 
Kalidasa devotes as many as 44 verses to them. Similarly the description 
of the Parvati’s make-up in the work also lacks the elaborate details 
found in the Kumdrasambhava. There might have been some compelling 
reason for the author to hurry through, especially, towards the end. 
Again, he has throughout his work very closely followed the story of the 
parent poem, the Kumdédrasambhava except towards its end where he has 
made a significant departure. The departure relates to the description 
of the birth of Senapati. In the Kumérasambhava it is said that the 
gods having got tired of the long wait for the birth of Sendpati sent 
Agni to look for Siva. Agni assumed the form of a pigeon and entered 
into the apartment where Siva and Pravati were engaged in lovesports. 
Siva discovered the pigeon to be Agni in disguise. He felt offended but 
was appeased by Agni who told him that he had been sent by the gods 
who had been waiting to see him for hundred years to plead with him 
for begetting a son who would kill their oppressor Taraka. The love- 
sports having been interrupted Siva’s seed was picked up by Agni who 
lost his natural lustre thereby and got. disfigured. For making an 
unwarranted intrusion into the chamber and causing obstruction to love- 
sports he incurred the wrath of Parvati who cursed him to be leperous, 
all-consuming and atrocious in deeds with smoke inside. In the Campi 
under notice the entire incident has been reshaped. According to it after 
the gods had waited for long, they appeared before Siva and requested 
him to beget a son who would kill Taraka and offer them relief from 
the torture that they had been suffering from for a fairly long time: 


sarve lekhah sapadi girijasankarau dirghakalam 

tav anyonyam prakatitasukhau samgatau nityatrptau / 
dhyatva sendpatijanikrte tustuvur vedavagbhir 

devo 'py enams tripuradamanah procivadn vacam etam /[/ 3. 


Siva agrees to fulfil their desire: 
he devah kanksitam val suciram idam atah samprasannah karisye /'. 


He asks the earth to carry his seed: madviryam bhiitadhatri vahatu. 
Parvati at this curses the gods not to be able to beget children on their 
wives and the earth to be polyandrous: 


Z 


tato 'mbika 'tikupita sasdpa sukhavighnatah / 
svastrisv aprajaso devan bhuvam canekabhartrkam // 5. 


3. IV.64. 
4, IV.65. 
5. IV.66. 


1 
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When we compare the incident as described in the Kumarasambhava 
with the one in the Kumdrasambhavacampit we find that the latter 
omits the Agni episode altogether, it straightaway presents the gods, 
including the goddess earth, before the primeval couple, Siva and Parvati 
while they are engaged in love-sports and it is the earth which at Siva’s 
instance carries his seed. This appears to be rather naive lacking the 


finesse-of-the-master-writer -with-which. he had_approached it. To admit _ 


a host of gods and a goddess in the strict privacy of Siva and Parvati 
would simply he revolting to more developed taste. It also would look 
incredible as to how they could land themselves there. There is no 
mention in the work anywhere that they had been permitted entry. 
To descend on the couple, whatever the urgency prompting it, while it 
is engaged in love-sports betrayed a height of impropriety. It looks 
strange as to how our author could not see throug it. It is precisely 
to guard against it that the genius of Kalidasa had invented the episode 
of Agni, and the guise for it of a pigeon. A bird could enter the privacy 
of the apartment;-and-not-a- god or-a human being. It is a different 
matter if it is found out later and its true form discovered. Kalidasa 
adopts a clever device here for conveying the message of the gods to 
the Lord. All this means that even if somebody had to approach the 
Lord he had to do it discreetly. And this has precisely been done in 
the Kumdrasambhava. Again to ask the earth to carry the seed in the 
very presence of Parvati looks rather indecorous. Everything said and 
done one cannot help feeling here that the naturalness characterizing 
the description of the incident in the parent poem is missing in its 
adaptation. A departure from the primary narrative would be welcome 
only if it leads to some improvement in it. As it is, no improvement is 
visible in it, hence no need for the departure from the old narrative. 


Now a word about the language of the poem. It is generally of a 
very high order. It is characterized on the whole by the qualities of 
perspicuity, sweetness and grammatical accuracy. Furthermore, it has 
the classical ring about it. While going through it one feels as though 
one is going through the work of an older period. At places the author’s 
style reminds us of that of Bana and Subandhu especially where he 
indulges in paranomasia, €.g., 


(1) yatra ca, mahddeva iva himakhandapadndare, purusottama 
ivotphullasarasiruhalocane, kamalasana ivopagatahamsaman- 
dale, suraloka iva suparvavamsadhisthane,... vaikuntha iva hari- 
nadhisthite, saty aloka iva sahiranyagarbhe, pundarikaksavak- 
sastata iva vanamdlalankrte, kavyaprabandha iva nandavarna- 
dhatuvicitre,... parasurama ivadharitarajamandale, mahakasara 
iva sarvatomukhavicalatpundarike, himotpattibhiimav apy ahi- 
mahite, dhrtaksame 'pi durdsade, gangaprabhave 'py abhisme... 
(himdlaye) /*. 





6. After 1.8. 
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(2) atha sa manmathah haimavatyam adhityakayam vaiydghracar- 
mastaranam devadadrutaruvedikamadhyam adhydsinam saméa- 
dhiyogasamucitavasthdnasundaratarakrtim bhujarigamonnad- 
dhajatakalapabhasuram . karndvasaktadvigundksasitravalayam 
kanthaprabhasamsargddhikanilam rauravim tvacaim dadhanam 
nadsasikharavinyastesatstimitagrataravispanditapaksmamala k si- 
tritayam ambuvaham ivavrstisamrambham apaim adhdram iva- 
nuttarangam antararuddhaprandnilataya pradipam iva nivdta- 
niskampam trddhvodbhasinibhir lalatanetrajvalaméalabhir gla- 
payantam iva myrndlasiitrasukumaran bdlendumayiikhdan, nisid- 
dhakhilakaranapracadram, atmany evatmanam avalokayantam 
bhagavantam antakantakam adraksit /7. 





Sometimes the author presents in beautiful prose a paraphrase of 
what the older poet has said in verse. The paragraph reproduced below 
as a specimen: 


| 


santatanisyandamdnatuhindsadradhautaraktam padam apasyatam api 
kirdta@nadm nakharayudhanakharandhramuktamuktaphalany eva vi- 
bhinnavanakumbhikesaripadaviparijfidnmahetavah, sdtapasrngasraya- | 
nam evidhahsdnugatasiddhandm vrstibadhanivadranam, dhaturasanya- ; 
stdksara bhiirjatvaca eva surasundarindim anangalekhah, kicakaran- 
dhresu  darimukhodgatasamirapiiranam eva kinnaraganopaganam, 
kandiilavaitandakasanodbhiitasaralagandha eva sanusurabhikarana- 
patuh, vanitdsakhavanecaranam jyotirlata eva suratapradipah, atigha- 
najaghanapayodharandim asvamukhinadm tuhinadurgame ‘pi marge 
mandam eva gamanami... 8, 





is nothing but the following half a dozen verses of Kalidasa put in prose 
form with some abbreviation and a change of wording here and there: 





padam tusdrasrutidhautaraktam yasminn adrstva 'pi hatadvipanam / 
vidanti margam nakharandhramuktair muktaphalaih kesarinam 

kiratah // 
nyastaksara dhaturasena yatra bhiirjatvacah kufijarabindugonah / 
vrajanti vidyadharasundarinam anangalekhakriyayopayogam | / 
yah piirayan kicakarandhrabhagin darimukhotthena samiranena / 
udgisyatam icchati kinnarandm tanapradayitvam ivopagantum // 
kapolakandih karibhir vinetum vighattitanam saraladrumdanam / 
yatra snutakstrataya prasiitah sdniini gandhah surabhikaroti // 
vanecaranaim vanitasakhandm darigrhotsanganisaktabhdsah / 
bravanti yatrausadhayo rajanyam atailapiirah suratapradipah // 
udvejayaty anguliparsnibhagdn marge silibhiitahime 'pi yatra / 
na durvahasronipayodhararta bhindanti mandam 

gatim asvamukhyah® //. 


7. After 1J.18. 
8. After 1.8. 
9. Kumdrasambhava, J.21-3. 
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Occasionally the Kumdrasambhava idea contained in two or three 
verses is put by our author in one single verse: 


daksavajfiadnamuktasvatanur atha sati pirvapatni purdrer 
utsaheneha nitav ajani himavata srir yatha menakayam / 
Gsid Gsaprasddo vavur aparajaso vayavah sankhasabdat 

_ pascatya puspavrstir jananadinam abhit pranisaukhyaya tasyah //™. 


The Kumdrasambhava verses are: 


athdvamdnena pituh prayukta 
daksasya kany@ bhavapiirvapatni 
sati sati yogavisrstadeha 
tam janmane Sailavadhiim prapede // 
s@ bhiidharandm adhipena tasyan 
samadhimatyam udapadi bhavya / 
samyakprayogad .apariksatayam ... 7 
nitdv ivotsahagunena sampat // 
prasannadikpamsuviviktavatam 
Sankhasvanadnantarapuspavrsti / 
Sarivinam sthaivarajangamanam 
sukhaya tajjanmadinam babhiiva //™. 


In spite of the metre employed by our author being a bigger one, 
some brevity in condensing the idea of three verses in one is no doubt 
noticeable here. 

By far the most striking instance of how the Campi attempts a 
paraphrase of the Kumarasambhava verses can be had from the follow- 
ing wellknown Kalidasan verse: 


sthitah ksanam paksmasu taditadharah 
payodharotsedhanipataciirnitah / 

valisu tasyah skhalitah prapedire 
kramena nabhim prathamodabindavah // 


which is found in the Campii as: 


ksanam sthitva paksmasv atha nipidyddharadalam 
tato vaksojordhvasthalapatanaciirnikrtibhrtah / 
_ skhalitvasya ramydkrtivalisu pascaic ca tisrsu 
prapannds tam nabhikuharam atha niitnambuprsatah //*. 


10. 1.10. 

11. Kumdrasambhava, 1.21-3. 
12. Ibid, V.24. 

13. TITS. 
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Though the language of the work is on the whole easy and simple, 
the author does go in for some recondite or obscure expressions here 
and there. Thus he uses bhiivalaripu for king, vedavrndasikhara® for 
vedanta, sutrdman for Indra, vadikriyakarman™ for abhivdadana, vadi 
meaning abhivddana, vadi = abhivadane, niketabhiimi™ for a covered 
place, pragunita for dvrtta, repeated, tara * for suddha, pure, auspi- 
cious, astdpada® for gold, Siladajanus* for Nandi, lekha® for deity. 
In line with the above is his use of words which are structurally 
peculiar for the sense intended of them. They are: distabhiimi*™ mean- 
ing one ‘to whom a seat is offered’, dattdsanah, sthdnajfiatvacanah® 
one who possesses the expert knowledge of how (an archer) should 
stand or one who is skilled in the knowledge of marking an aim, 
sthdna = aim, aharyasamdnadhairya*, ‘one whose even ordinary or 
normal patience cannot be disturbed’, samédna = ordinary or normal, 
gariyasi in visirnaparnavrttita tapahsthiter gariyasi”’ meaning hinde- 
rance, obstruction, pitrmatat* with the permission of the father, mata 
standing for anumata or anumati. At a couple of places in the work 
one comes across ellyptical construction too, e.g., kalpa for kalpavrksa 
in kalpaprasavamrdulam™, sambhavah for sadmbhavah karah in nijana- 
bhideganihatas tu sambhavo dharanidharendrasutaya sakampaya ruru- 
dhe*®, Occasionally a word in the work is altered due in all probability 
to metrical exigencies. A rather interesting instance of this is found in 
the line: 


patyau vallabhyam asya himagiriduhitur menakdyah svamatuh /* 


where the name mend is altered to menaka though the latter is the name 
of a particular nymph. The editing of the work also leaves something 
to be desired. A few readings in it are definitely corrupt and need 
improvement, e.g., drstya in drstyd niitanayeva Ssuskasarasimatsyangana 


14. 14. 
15. 1.17. 
16. II.1. 
17. ITI.56. 
18. IIT.6. 
19. TIT.60. 
20. IV.3. 
21. IV.4. 
22. IV.15. 
23. IV.64. 
24. ID.1. 
25. 11.20. 
26. After ITI.2. 
27. III.7. 
28. III.18. 
29, IV.9, 
30. IV.44. 
31. IV.47. 





| 
| 
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tarpita™, naga in saivam mangalatiryandgaruciram snata®, nihata in” 
nijanabhidesanihatas tu sambhavah*, kridaty ekam in kridaty ekam 
triyamam iva divasaganany anaisit sukhatma*, where obviously vrstya, 
nada, nihita and kridann ekam respectively, would be the correct 
readings. In an isolated instance jaitam kalpaprasavamrdulam sekharam 
sarvam eva*s, §ekhara, the masculine, is found used in the neuted. In 
--—-an-_equally_isolated-instance-the-two-words,-though-in-construction,are-— 

used far apart from each other: 


yathapradesasamgata bhujamgamda vibhiisani - 

babhiivur esa niitnata Sariramdatragocara | 
phandmaniprabha tu ya pura babhiiva saiva sa 

Sirahsthito vidhuh param kuto ’bhavan na niitanah //*'. 


esa in the second line is in construction with vidhuh in the fourth, 
both being intercepted by a number of words. In the verse immediately 
following the above there seems to be the defect adhikapadatva, excess 
of words. The verse in question reads: 


sddhdrane sati mahesasamdasraye ‘pi 
bhasmenducarmabhujagesu vidhum vihdya / 
bhasmajinadi parariipamavapa nendur 
rantah sthita malinataé kimu tatra hetuh //*. 


« While the ashes, the moon, the skin and the serpents all in common 
attach themselves to Siva, it is the ashes, the skin, etc., with the excep- 
tion of the moon, that assume a different form and not the moon. Is it 
due to the impurity settled within? ». . 


Now here vidhum vihdya and nenduh convey one and the same 
idea. One of these could easily have been dispensed with. 


The work is marked by a couple of typical Taddhita formations 
which cannot be considered to be unusual in the composition of a 
South Indian whose love for them has found an echo in as early a 
work as the Mahabhdsya of Patafijali which says: priyataddhita daksi- 
natyah. As specimens we may mention dhaurandhari®, parampari“, 
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svacchandya", sauvarga®, savitra ®,sautramana“, sdhasra®, aunnatya *, 
vaiyaghra", aibha®, ksauma®, tartiyika™, sauvarna*', vallabhya™, sar- 
vara 3, Of these, the use of the feminine suffix Ais after the Taddhita 
formations, dhaurandharya and padramparya is uncommon. 

One of the special features of the work is the occurrence in it of 
some of the lines which can easily pass off as good sayings. A few of the 
typical ones of these are reproduced below by way of illustration: 


(1) méanaisino hy unnatah /* 

(2) prabhiinam prayena svasritesu svaphalaparatayad gauravam 
caficalam syat /* 

(3) asatkatha Sruté hi papakarini /* 

(4) suddhyartham yad adhisthitam 
sukrtibhis tat tirtham Gcaksate /* 

(5) kutumbinam prakrtayah kalatrasrayah /* 

(6) duspradharsyah khaliigrah /* 


The work has as many as 11 metres. The author seems to have a 
special fascination for the Sardilavikridita. He composes in this metre 
the bulk of his work, 123 verses out of a total of 202 verses. Of the 
remaining 10 metres he uses Malini in 19, Anustubh in 15, Prthvi in 13, 
Paficacamara in 12, Upajati in 8, Sikharini in 5, Bhujangaprayata in 
2 verses, while Arya, Svagata, Mandakranta, Mafijubhasini and Vasanta- 
tilaka each, he uses only once. Except the yatibhanga in the following 
few verses there is no violation of the metres: 


(1) brahmadydlayapiiritotsavasamajollasita sobhate /® 
(2) dpaidam sphuraduttarottarasamastangabhiriipyam vapuh /4 
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(3) méargenatmasvariipam manasi krtasamadhanayoge visuddhe / # 
(4) bandinam pratipannakalpam idam evasmacciraprarthitam /® 
(5) esdnya ca vidamband tava yad udvahe gajarohane / 
(6) te cakasam athatinilima samutplutyopajagmus tada / © 
(7) uccaih samlaipadhavadratharathikavimuktasugaccha- 
ditabhram /® 
--(8)---indro mandaramalam-adita manasijayeksamanah saharsam-}-* 


As far as the arrangement of the words, padasgayyd, is concerned it 
is simply exquisite, answering very correctly the description of ruciramr- 
dupadatva and sdlankaracamatkriyarasapadatva for his Campi by the 
author. It has delightful alliteration which sometimes produces a jingling 
effect, e.g., 


(1) asti svastaruvrndasundarataracchayollasatkandara- 
kridatkinnaramdaninijanamanahsvacchandyasdksatkrti / ® 
(2) . tadanu-sa dvijanuh kada-va sutanum imam sasigsekharah 
.. Samasrayisyata itingatajiah... © 
(3) atha sa bhagavan antakdntakah atidhavalair dasanamsubhir 
. mukutatataghatitasudhadidhitikantim upacinvams tan saptarsin 
pratyabhasata /™ 
(4) pranamrasasurdsurasphuritamauliratnaprabha- 
pisangitapadambujau prabhavatam umdsankarau /7 
(5) darartham vihitadaram smaraharam te BEES ittham 
vacah [2 
(6) jagadguros tasya gurur bhava tvam guro gariyan khalu te 
prabhavah /% 


Among the other figures of speech used in the work mention may be 
made of Apahnuti, Sandeha, Sahokti, Arthantaranyasa, Upama and 
Utpreksa, the latter two being the most frequent. The author’s con- 
ceiving the Himalaya as the dark spot of the full moon, Parvati as the 
string of gems, ratnasaldka, the widowed Rati consoled by a voice 
from the space and waiting for an end to her travails as a fish in a 
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dry pond refreshed by a fresh shower, and the digit of the moon 
waiting for the night-fall, respectively, Parvati evaporating heat from her 
figure scorched by the blaze of the sun and the fire as the earth emitting 
vapours on account of fresh showers at the end of the summer, the 
seeing by the Himalaya of the Saptarsis as a shower without a cloud or 
a fruit without a flower, Parvati with her face scented by the smoke 
of the lajas (fried rice) as the lotus-stalk with an autumnal lotus made 
fragrant with the sweet smell of lodhra brought by bees, the stars as 
the drops from the moon, Arundhati as the success incarnate of penance, 
present a few of the good illustrations of Utpreksa in the work. 


Sometimes a chain of a figure of speech is employed to emphasize 
a point. Thus the great joy experienced by the Himalaya on the 
unexpected advent of the Saptarsis is expressed by means of three 
Utpreksis. The Himalaya feels as transformed as a fodl turned wise, as 
a thing made of iron turned into that of gold, as some one from the 
earth uplifted to heaven. 

The author also occasionally draws word-pictures with the help of 
his imagination. 

While describing the make-up of Lord Siva at the time of his 
marriage he imagines the things normally associated with him to be 
the constituents of his make-up: his ashes are the cosmetics, avgardga, 
his chain of skulls, the wreath of flowers for the head, his tiger and 
elephant skins, the pair of clothes, the third eye, the forhead-mark, 
tilaka, and the serpents, the ornaments. 

Among the many descriptions found in the work it is in the de- 
scription of the battle between the gods and the demons that we find 
far greater originality on the part of the author. How life-like is the 
fling of the demons at the gods can be seen from the following verse: 


nedam nandanakdnanam visasanam naitah suparvangands 
tiksnadh Sastraparamparah samuditah pratyarthimarmacchidah / 
naitat satram asrgvasantranikarakriiram mahayodhanam 

nayam gautamadarajaracarito neta ’suras tarakah /™. 


« This is not a Nandana park, it is a killing house, these are not 
the celestial damsels but accumulated piles of sharp-edged weapons 
which pierce the vitals of the enemies. This is not a sacrificial session 
but a great battle dreadful on account of mass of blood, marrow and 
arteries. This is not Indra, the paramour of the wife of Gautama, but 
the leader, the demon Taraka ». 

The demons also indulge in the cat-calls at the gods which look so 
real and life-like by the quick flow of the words: 


agne 'nnam vaha, vahi vata vipine, parjanya garjambare, 
mrtyo martyajanesu gaccha, dhanada tvam kosagehe vasa / 
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vasvadityaganad bhavanti bhavatam sraddhakriyadsu krama 
no yuddhesv iti sainika ditibhuvam devin avamamsata //. 


Agni, carry food, Vata, blow in the forest, Parjanya, thunder in the 
sky, Mrtyu, go to the mortals, Kubera, confine yourself to the treasury, 
Vasus and Adityas, go to attend the Sraddha ceremonies, and not to the 

~~battle-field.. Fhus~the-soldiers~of-the-demons~slighted-the-gods-»;— ~~~ 


The Campi has quite a few of the Rasas: Santa in the description 
of Siva and Parvati practising penance, Karuna in Rati’s lamentations 
at the loss of her husband, Srngara in its variety of Vipralambha at the 
discomfiture of Parvati at the burning of Cupid and of the variety of 
Sambhoga in the description of love-sports after Siva-Parvati wedding, 
Hasya (very briefly) in love-dalliances of the divine couple and Vira in 
the battle between the gods and the demons. 


Though the story in the work in the main is the same as that of 
the Kumarasambhava and though much of the verse or the prose portion 
in it is a paraphrase of the verses of Kalidasa, it is not devoid of an 
individuality of its own. It attempts at retelling the Kumdrasambhava 
in its own words. It is an attempt, where the setting is that of the 
reteller while the backdrop to it is that of the older work. The result: 
The words and expressions from Kalidasa’s poem peep out into this work 
even in the new frame. A reader who has studied the Kumdédrasambhava 
has it in his unconscious mind. While going through the Campi, he is 
comparing it all the time and much to his interest and curiosity finding 
it well-rendered. The fly over from verse to prose and vice versa, the 
characteristic-in-chief of a Campi, acts as a relief to him. 

As a first attempt at retelling the Kumdrasambhava in a different 
literary form by a scion of the princely family of South India with a 
good sprinkling of his own exquisite composition, the Campi provides 
real pleasure to connoisseurs. 
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